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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 

Historische Grammatik der Lateinischen Sprache, . . . heraus- 
gegeben von Gustav Landgraf. Dritter Band. Syntax 
des einfachen Satzes. Erstes Heit. Einleitung in die 
Geschichte der Lateinischen Syntax (Golling); Literatur 
zur historischen Syntax der einzelnen Schriftsteller (Landgraf 
und Golling); Tempora und Modi; Genera Verbi (Blase). 
Leipzig, 1903. 

This long title is worth giving in full, because it informs us, 
briefly, in spite of its length, of the progress of an important 
undertaking. Vol. I of the new historical grammar, the pho- 
nology by Stolz, appeared in 1894-5. Since that time there have 
been changes among the collaborators, the general editorship 
has been placed in the hands of Landgraf, and the whole plan 
of the syntax has been apparently somewhat enlarged. Now, 
without waiting for the completion of Vol. II, on morphology, 
the first part of Vol. Ill is issued separately, with the assurance 
that the second and third parts are ready in manuscript. The 
disregard of strict succession, which carries with it an implication 
of considerable independence on the part of the several writers, 
is altogether to be desired and approved. 

The Einleitung in die Geschichte der Lateinischen Syntax by 
Professor Golling of Vienna consists of three parts: — I. The 
Roman grammarians, pp. 1-17; II. The syntax of the Middle 
Ages, pp. 17-37; III. Modern Syntax, pp. 37-87, of which nearly 
30 pp. are given to the 19th century — a just proportioning of 
space. There are six lists of titles upon the history of Latin 
syntax, making altogether the most complete published biblio- 
graphy of the subject. 

Within the space of 87 pp. it was plainly impossible to write 
a history of Latin syntax and Golling has confined himself to 
the narrower task of sketching the history of syntactical systems, 
that is, of following the successive steps by which syntax has 
been separated from grammar and has come to be an independent 
science, with its own body of principles and its special aims. The 
two important epochs in this development were the XII-XIII 
centuries and the end of the XVIII. In the first, the influence 
of the mediaeval dialectic led to inquiry into the fundamental 
conceptions underlying language and to the beginning of syn- 
tactical system; this movement is illustrated by a rather full 
analysis of the Doctrinale of Alexander de Villedieu (pp. 28-33), 
perhaps the most interesting pages in the earlier portion of the 
sketch. It is from the same point of view — the rise of system — 
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that Golling is justified in saying (p. 58) that the period from 
1400 to 1800 was one of retrogression, in spite of the fact 
(mentioned on p. 59) that these were centuries of constant gain 
in the amount of observed and recorded fact. It was upon the 
basis of this enlarged knowledge that the second great step, at 
the beginning of the XIX century, was taken, under the stim- 
ulus of the philosophy of Kant and the special inspiration of 
Hermann. 

The necessary limitation of the sketch to Latin brings with it 
some disadvantages, especially the omission of all work in Greek 
syntax, like the programs of Koppin. But if Golling has inter- 
preted his task strictly at this point, he has, on the other hand, 
taken into account other influences by which Latin syntax has 
been affected, comparative philology, linguistics, semantics and 
especially, as might be expected, lexicography and the work in 
late Latin. 

The treatment of the history from 1850 to 1902, which is par- 
ticularly difficult because of its variety of aim and because it 
deals with the work of living scholars, is eminently fair and com- 
prehensive. German names naturally and properly occur most 
frequently, with Americans an easy second; the treatment of 
French syntacticists is brief, perhaps too brief; the only English 
scholar named is Roby. The bibliography of works dealing with 
the syntax of single writers (pp. 88-96), by Landgraf, is partly 
a repetition of the similar list in Schmalz, partly supplementary 
to it. 

The reading of this excellent sketch of a bit of philological 
history nowhere else given so connectedly or so fully is both 
interesting and instructive. I would especially commend it to 
graduate students who are proposing to write their theses in the 
field of Latin (or Greek) syntax. 

The larger part of the volume is occupied by Blase's pensum 
of the Syntax proper, the treatment of the modes, tenses and 
genera of the verb in independent sentences, not wholly exclud- 
ing the apodoses of conditional sentences, a field which Blase has 
made peculiarly his own. 

The first impression which the work makes, may best be con- 
veyed by saying that in scope and magnitude it is like a revised 
Draeger, while in aim and general method it most nearly 
resembles Schmalz's syntax in Miiller's Handbuch. It is like 
Draeger in giving a great number of examples, more than can 
be found anywhere else, arranged chronologically in each section. 
So far as I have made a detailed comparison, Blase seems to 
give more examples than Draeger, perhaps twice as many, and 
he has apparently taken pains to select different illustrations, so 
that the two collections do not duplicate each other. But here 
the resemblance ends, for the illustrations in Blase are accom- 
panied by an amount and kind of discussion which was impossible 
thirty years ago and which suggests rather a comparison with 
Schmalz's syntax. The corresponding sections in Schmalz cover 
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only a dozen pages, but they have certainly served a useful 
purpose as a record of progress and a guide-post to research. 
This aim Blase, doubtless in accordance with the general plan of 
the grammar, has evidently had constantly before him. There 
are bibliographies in abundance and many references in the text 
to current literature and discussion, while in various places the 
need of further study in one or another direction is suggested. 

But in pointing out its historical connections, I do not at all mean 
to imply that this book is merely a revision of Draeger or an 
expansion of Schmalz. It is not; it is, on the contrary, an 
original piece of work, with some rather surprising innovations 
in method and system. By way of illustration, I take at random 
the treatment of the imperative, §§57 ff. Prefixed to §57 is a 
bibliography supplementing Hiibner, to whom reference is made 
for earlier work. (It is of interest to note the indications which 
the bibliographies give of the direction of syntactical work 
during the last few years ; e. g., Blase can add nothing on the 
perf. indie, p. 160, to the list given by Hiibner in 1880). After 
a brief section on prehistoric uses, §58 takes up the impv. in -to, 
(1) after a fut. subordinate clause, with 19 examples from Plaut. 
and Ter. and statistics on Cato ; (2) after another impv., with a 
general statement of usage and 12 illustrations ranging from 
Plaut. to Val. Max.; (3) with reference to the future or in general 
rules, with 7 examples ; (4) Cicero's usage, with 1 1 examples of 
the future use and about 30 showing the loss of distinction 
between the future and the present meaning ; (5) the post-Cice- 
ronian usage, three pp. of examples down to Arnobius, Mart. 
Capell., Prudent. ; (6) the explanation of the loss of the distinction, 
with illustrations ; (7) a few lines on the 3 pers. in -to. Then 
follow sections on the impv. with ne, -non, neue, nee, on the 
weakening or strengthening of the impv. by dum, modo, etc., on 
the impv. in concessions and on the periphrases of the impv. 
mode. These 20 pp. are a fair specimen of the method of work ; 
it is fuller than Draeger (4 pp.), and more suggestive even than 
Schmalz. The section on the periphrases of the impv. is very 
good indeed; the section on the strengthening or weakening of 
the impv. is good, but is capable of much finer analysis ; the 
treatment of the impv. in -to is excellent ; and in all these points 
just mentioned, there is considerable originality of arrangement 
and method. 

Taking the book altogether, the peculiarity which will attract 
the most attention and comment is the arrangement of the 
material on the basis of temporal rather than of modal use. 
Thus there is a section on the present indicative, a second on 
the fut. indie, and the pres. subjv. treated together, a third on the 
imperf. indie, and so on, the fut. perf. indie, and the perf. subjv. 
being also treated under one heading. But there is no special 
heading under which all the uses of either mode are brought 
together and the reader who consults the book on the subjunc- 
tive mode or even on the concessive or the potential uses of 
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the subjunctive must gather his information for himself from 
a number of different places. There is, no doubt, a certain 
inconvenience in this arrangement, which will be at first the 
more keenly felt because we are all accustomed either to have 
temporal usage treated as subordinate to modal or else to a 
double treatment of the material, first under modal and then 
under temporal headings, as in Schmalz. But Blase's bold 
adoption of a novel system justifies itself. It is, on the whole, 
more nearly in harmony with Delbrxick's Comparative Syntax; 
it avoids the complexities and elaborations of functional group- 
ings without actually challenging their value; it makes it possible 
to follow the meaning of a form down into the minuter variations 
of meaning in the 2nd and 3d pers. (pp. 113-118, 140 ff.), wher- 
ever such variations are really significant. Especially it brings 
into prominence that close relation between tense and mode 
which our ordinary system tends to obscure. An arrangement 
which makes a natural place for §§8-u, on the modal uses of 
the fut. indie. — sections of great interest and value — and which 
avoids the necessity of deciding by main force whether feceris 
is a fut. perf. indie, or a perf. subjv. (§§30, 36), has merits which 
easily offset a slight inconvenience. But to one who, beginning 
as a trembling doubter, has hardened into a cheerful agnostic 
in regard to the meaning of modes, Blase's system is welcome as 
a frank and practical recognition of the principle that syntactical 
usage must be treated from the standpoint of form, and I do not 
doubt that this arrangement, strange though it may at first seem, 
will in the end be generally accepted, even in school-grammars. 

As this grammar will go through several editions, 1 add a few 
notes on minor points. 

I do not quite see why the concessive use of the pres. subjv., 
§19, follows the potential ; it should come, I think, after §16, 
with the other sections on the subjv. of will. On p. 116, Men. 
187 is a badly chosen example ; the text is corrupt and the 
important word leges is not in the MSS. nor in GS. or Leo. P. 
120, top, the statement is not clear to me; opinor does, it is true, 
show the weakness of the potential force, but it also proves that 
there is a certain degree of potentiality. P. 126, Catull. 67, 2 is 
not a good example; the second part of the sentence is optative, 
not jussive. On 131 ff. I wish that more had been said about 
the use of particles with wishes of general content, but not with 
formulaic wishes like di te perduint, salvos sis On p. 135 the 
order and the words hierher gehort seem to imply that questions 
with quid si are optative. I do not think this is so meant. Does 
not the whole paragraph, with Anm. 2, just preceding, belong in 
§15? P. 141, among the constructions with uelim the subjv. 
should be named, as on p. 142. To the short bibliography on 
the imperf., p. 145, Wheeler's article (A. J. P. XXIV 2 (94) 
pp. 163-191) may now be added. To take up a small point of 
my own, I understand Blase in WolfHin's Archiv, XI, 286, to 
recognize the subjv. after uelim as optative, though he regards 
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uelim itself as potential. If this is correct, uelim should be 
named in §16 and uellem on p. 154 f. with the other signs of a 
wish. On p. 97, 3d line from bottom, Bennet should have 
another t and on p. 139, last line, Hale's title is interrogative and 
should have a question mark after the word Potential. P. 188, 
erit has apparently fallen out from Cic. pro Rose. com. 3. P. 
234, in the bibliography, the reference to Hiibner should be 26, 
not 62. On P. 265, middle, it should, I think, read " So steht 
possim," not possis, with reference to the last word of Pseud. 
236 rather than to fac possis. On p. 102, next to the last line, 
omme should read omne and the reference should be to Amm. 
16, 10, 6. The treatment of the present indie, would be im- 
proved by a section on the Annalistic Present, making use of 
the accurate distinction outlined in Lane, §§1590-1. 

This is not the place to attempt a discussion of controversial 
points or even of the larger questions of doctrine. The just 
expectation of Latin scholars in regard to the new grammar is that 
it shall be a fair summary of present knowledge, not representa- 
tive of some single school or an expression of the peculiar views 
of any one scholar. This expectation Blase's work abundantly 
meets. It is candid, sane, impersonal, lucid. It is a most useful 
revision of Draeger and a most stimulating expansion of Schmalz 
and on its own merits it supersedes both. I hope that the 
volumes to follow may maintain an equally high standard. 

Yale College. E. P. MORRIS. 

i. Laterculi Vocum Latinarum, Voces Latinas et a fronte et a 
tergo ordinandas curavit Otto Gradenwitz, Antecessor 
Regimontanus. Leipzig, Hirzel, 1904. 8vo, 545 pp. 

2. De Sermone Amatorio apud Latinos Elegiarum Scriptores, 

thesim proponebat facultati litterarum in Universitate Pari- 
siensi, Rene Pichon, Scholae Normalis olim alumnus. Paris, 
Hachette, 1902. 8vo, 276 pp. 

3. Die Metamorphosen des P. Ovidius Naso, Erster Band, Buch 

I-VII, erkl'art von Moriz Haupt, nach den Bearbeitungen 
von O. Korn und H. J. Muller in achter Auflage heraus- 
gegeben von R. Ehwald. Berlin, Weidmannsche Buch- 
handlung, 1903. 

1. The Laterculi Vocum Latinarum is one more excellent 
illustration of the influence exerted upon classical studies by 
this age of practical inventions and labor-saving devices. As 
suggested by the second half of the title, the book consists of 
two indices arranged on the principle of Grassmann's Vedic 
Concordance. Each index contains all the words of the Latin 
language in strictly alphabetical order, the former, in the ordinary 
way, according to the first letter, the latter, a tergo, i. e., 



